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irreparable injustices of this life which, human nature
being what it is, constitute its darkest feature, and for
which in every age men have sought to provide a remedy
in some system of external rewards and punishments
that shall be distributed in this life or another.

We cannot, then, consent to escape the difficulty of
this problem by accepting any such false assumption as
to the normal constitution of human nature, but must
seek its solution in the development of the self-regarding
sentiment.

There are two principal varieties of the self-regarding
sentiment, which we may distinguish by the names
" pride " and " self-respect." No sharp line can be drawn
between them, unless we restrict the name " pride '* to one
extreme type of the sentiment that is but rarely met
with; in popular speech the forms of self-respect that
approximate to this type are commonly called pride.
Pride, taking the word in the narrow and strict sense, is
a simpler sentiment than self-respect, and we may with
advantage consider it first.

Imagine the son of a powerful and foolish prince to
be endowed with great capacities and to have in great
strength the instinct of self-display with its emotion of
positive self-feeling. Suppose that he is never checked,
or corrected, or criticised, but is allowed to lord it over
all his fellow-creatures without restraint. The self
regarding sentiment of such a child would almost neces-
sarily take the form of an unshakable pride, a pride
constantly gratified by the attitudes of deference, grati-
tude, and admiration, of his social environment; the
only dispositions that would become organised in this
sentiment of pride would be those of positive self-feeling
or elation and of anger (for his anger would be invariably
excited when any one failed to assume towards him the
* attitude of. subjection or deference). His self-conscious-
ness might be intense and very prominent, but it would
remain poor in content; for he could make little progress
in self-knowledge ; he would have little occasion to hear,
or to be interested in, the judgments of others upon
himself; and he would seldom be led to reflect upon his